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To Be Sung To Any Old Tunez, 
Anytime, 
Anywhere ! 


Are you looking for good stories, 
Full of fun—adventure, too— 
Or a page of newsy letters, 
Telling what the Girl Scouts do? 
Do you want some jolly camp songs, 
That will drive away “dull care”? 
Do you like bright picture pages? 


Read the RALLY— 
They're all there! 


Have you heard a funny scout joke, 
Can you write a lively rhyme, 

Do you like to draw, or “snapshot” 
Or spin tales—‘‘Once on a time”— 

Send us in your contributions, 
Busy scouts from everywhere, 

Send them quickly to the RALLy, 


We are waiting— 
For them there! 


$1.00 for One Year— 
Sample Copy 12 cents 






































ELENA turned the little 

H blue envelope over in her 
hand, and studied the ad- 
dress curiously. 

“This one is from Papa,” point- 
ing to a big white one in her lap, 
“but who would be writing from 
New York except him?” 

Her Aunt Ellen looked up from 
her egg-cup with a strange little 
smile. 

“I should open it and see,” she 
advised, with the little air of re- 
proof that always irritated her niece. 

There is no denying it. Helena 
and her aunt did not get along very 
well together. To begin with, Aunt 
Ellen was a practical lady with 
slight sympathy for Helena’s fads 
and fancies. She was not married, 
and her own young-girlhood was ap- 
parently too far away to have left 
her any memories of its needs or 
feelings. In the second place, Hel- 
ena was rather spoiled by a father 
too loving to deny his little mother- 
less daughter any pleasure. With 
an equally indulgent grandmother, 
her only source of discipline for 
fourteen years, it is perhaps no great 
wonder that Aunt Ellen found her, 
on Grandmother Hunt’s death, not 
the easiest of wards. She thought 
her niece selfish and opinionated, 
and told her so. Helena complained 
to her busy father in the anxious 
intervals of his professional duties 
that Aunt Ellen was narrow-minded 
and disagreeable. He looked grave, 
and wondered what was to be done 
with this child already growing so 
tall and graceful—and the office-bell 
would ring, and he was off. 

Helena opened the blue envelope, 
and frowned a little. 

“T don’t know who this is”—turn- 
ing to the signature, Alice E. Marsh. 
“Who may she be?” 

“My dear Helena (for I cannot 
call you anything else): Your father 
mentions your name so often, I can- 
not let his letter go to you without 
this little note to accompany the 
photograph he insists that I shall 
send. I hope you will like it and 
me, too, a little—sometime. More 
than that I will not ask. I am not 
at all blind to the strangeness of 
the situation. I would have learned 
to know you more gradually if I 
could have done so safely, but your 
father’s letter will show vou that his 
slightest wish could not be denied at 
so critical 4 





HER STEPMOTHER 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


“What does it all mean? Who is 
Alice E. Marsh? Isn’t this absurdly 
funny, Aunt Ellen? I don’t see 
any photograph—do you suppose 
one came?” 

Aunt Ellen looked relieved. 

“T am glad to see you so amused, 
my dear,” she said, nervously. “It 
will probably come in the next mail.” 

Helena stared her. “What is the 
matter with you, Aunt Helen?” she 
asked, quickly, “are you—do you— 
who is Alice E. Marsh?” 

She did not understand her aunt’s 
face. 

“Why does Papa want me to have 
her picture?” 

Aunt Ellen did not answer. 

Helena tore open her father’s let- 
ter, and, with a strange frightened 
thrill at her heart, began it: 

“My Dear Little Daughter: You 
have been for so long motherless that 
I have had all your love. Can you 
spare some of it now for * 

And that was all of her father’s 
letter that Helena ever read. Crush- 
ing it in her hand she turned very 
white, and faced her aunt. 

“Aunt Ellen, is Papa going to mar- 
ry another woman?” she demanded 
in a low voice. 

“TI—I believe he is, Helena.” 

“Is that why I am to see her 
picture?” 

“T suppose so, Helena.” 

She walked over to the grate, and 
thrust both the letters in the fire. 
“T will never look at it, nor her ei- 
ther,” she said, coldly, and left the 
room. 

She lay on her bed without know- 
ing how she came there. She was 
too bitterly angry to crv. She had 
but one thought—her father’s treach- 
ery to her. So this was what he had 
been doing in New York! This was 
why for two weeks he had written 
but twice, and then for two more 
only telegrams had come! And she 
had thought it was that course of 
medical lectures at Bellevue that 
was keeping him so terribly busy! 
He was tired of her: she was not 
enough for him, his own little daugh- 
ter. 

Suddenly, like a flash, it came over 
her: had it been done for her? Was 
this person to be put over her to 
correct her and govern her? “She 
shall never do it.” said the girl to 
herself. “If Papa has married a 
nurse for me—” and she set her white 
little teeth. The look on her tear- 
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stained passionate face boded but 
little comfort to the woman whose 
kindly heart had prompted the little 
note. 

Helena did not leave her room that 
night and Aunt Ellen, with singular 
tact, did not disturb her. She cried 
and tossed till very exhaustion put 
her to sleep, and in the morning a 
hard headache kept her in bed. For 
a day she lay listless, and would not 
eat, and the next day, in direct de- 
fiance of Aunt Ellen, she dragged 
herself out and went in a heavy 
storm to the office to mail a letter. 
It was to Miss Alice E. Marsh, and 
was such a letter as only a spoiled, 
hurt, sick child, wounded in her 
strongest point—her pride—could 
have written. She came back with 
wet feet, and brooded over the fire 
till her shivering thoroughly fright- 
ened Aunt Ellen, who sent her pe- 
remptorily to bed. Helena went, 
stupidly, wondering why she obeyed, 
and fell into a dull sleep. When she 
woke it was late in the morning, and 
she heard Aunt Ellen whispering 
loudly outside the door. 

“James always said to get a 
trained nurse immediately in case of 
any fever—she had a high fever all 
night. I don’t know o 

“Does she know about her father’s 
—” This was another voice. Aunt 
Ellen interrupted: 

“No, he wouldn’t have told her. 
He insisted. He may have told her 
in the letter, but she tore it up with- 
out reading it, and burned it. Will 
you see her?” 

The door opened, and Dr. Hart 
came in. Helena opened her eyes 
and scowled at him. 

“How foolish! I’m not sick at 
all,” she remonstrated, as he sat 
down professionally by the bed. But 
he shook his head. 

“These are pretty hot hands 

“She has been troubled with school 
work lately,” put in Aunt Ellen. 

Helena flashed a quick glance at 
her. 

“You know nothing whatever 
about it, Aunt Ellen,” she cried, de- 
cidedly. 

Dr. Hart raised his evebrows. 
“Come, come!” he thought, “this lit- 
tle girl wants a stronger hand!” 
But he only said that bed for a day 
or two would make it all right. and 
left 2 powder and went away. 

For three davs the angrv girl kept 

(Continued on page 18) 
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DO YOU LIKE THE RALLY 
THIS MONTH? 


Once, in the beginning, Tue Rat- 
LY was written almost entirely for 
captains. There were articles for 
leaders and by leaders, and many 
official announcements. The poor 
scouts really had to hunt pretty hard 
before they found anything that was 
their very own. Then one day, il- 
lustrations and scout news found 
their way into the magazine, and 
received such a warm welcome that 
they became permanent features. 
From that time THe Ratiy became 
younger with every issue, until it 
found itself so entirely devoted to 
scouts that it was afraid the cap- 
tains would feel neglected. That is 
the reason why last month, to make 
up, it issued a special “Captains’ 
Number.” 

But this time we’ve gone way to 
the other extreme and planned a real 
girls’ magazine. Now the question 
is—how do you like it? 

What do you think of the new 
Department— The Scout Scrap 
Book? How would you like to have 
these pages every month, given over 
to stories, verses, drawings and 
snapshots—all contributed by scouts 
themselves? We're going to try to 
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have The Scrap Book regularly, for 
a while anyway, and if you send us 
enough good material, we may keep 
it indefinitely, and perhaps even 
make a big department out of it 
some day. It’s up to you! 

And Washington Scouts, aren’t 
you just delighted to have two whole 
pages of Washington material? It’s 
like a news sheet of your very own, 
except that it’s better, for you have 
not only the Washington news, but 
the national news, too, beside a lot 
of fine fiction, pictures and features. 
If you like your department, write 
to Mrs. Colman, your Local Direc- 
tor, and tell her what a good idea 
you think it is! 

Yes, Tue Ratty is growing fast 
and adding new things all the time. 
And you can’t wish for it to grow 
any bigger and better than we do 
ourselves. But there is just one way 
to make this happen, that is to get 
subscribers. Tell every scout you 
know about our Girl Scout magazine. 
Urge her to subscribe, now. With 
plenty of loyal scouts back of us 
there is no telling how big and im- 
portant we may become! 





VICTORY LOAN AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. 


At the last meeting of the 
National Executive Board it 
was unanimously voted that 
the Girl Scouts should not sell 
Liberty Bonds to strangers, or 
in public places, or directly as- 
sist in such sales during the 
next campaign. 

This does not mean that no 
girl who is a scout may do this, 
but it means that she may not 
do it officially, as a Girl Scout. 
For this reason the Govern- 
ment medal will not be given 
in this connection. 

Any indirect assistance the 
Girl Scouts may give the vari- 
ous women’s committees in this 
campaign, such as messenger 
service, etc., does not come un- 
der this ruling, and may be de- 
cided by the local authorities. 

This decision has been reach- 
ed after a careful consideration 
of the attitude of the Treasury 
Officials in this matter, and be- 
cause the dangers and disad- 
vantages of employing the Girl 
Scouts as Bond Sellers are re- 
garded by the National Board 
as greater, on the whole, than 
the results of the fine total 
they obtained in _ previous 
Loans, gratifying as_ these 
were. 











CONTRIBUTIONS 
Contvibutions received at Nation- 
al Headquarters, for the extension 
of scouting, since January 20th, 


are: 
Troop 4, Salem, Mass... $ 2.00 
Goldenrod Troop, Ham- 
mond, Indiana..................... 10.00 
Troop 3, Wheeling, West 
RMD Seictctniaaisninstinten 10.00 
$22.00 
*Troop 4, Cleveland, Ohio 5.00 
Total to January 20th......... 2,499.06 


Total to February 15th...... $2,526.06 

*Tue Ratiy owes an apology to 
Cleveland, Ohio, for not having re- 
corded its gift before. The contri- 
bution was received several months 
ago, but through an oversight failed 
to find its way into this column. 
Now we take great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging it and in publishing 
part of the letter that came with it. 

“As our camp last summer did 
not cost as much as we had figured 
on we are sending $5.00 to the scout- 
ing fund. This was our first year 
and as you know it keeps one busy 
getting equipment, etc., for the 
troop, so we have not been able to 
do much in the way af helping oth- 
ers financially, but have helped in 
many other ways. Twice we sold 
Thrift Stamps in the Arcade Booth 
for about three hours, netting in all 
about $336.00 for our sales. 

M. L., Captain.” 








The following letter came with 
the contribution from Troop 3, 
Wheeling, West Virginia: 

“Enclosed please find $10.00, 
which our troop wishes you to use in 
the carrying forward of the scout 
movement. 

Our troop has been organized 
since last May and we feel quite 
proud of ourselves. The girls acted 
as messengers during the Liberty 
Loan Campaign. They assisted 
greatly in the “Baby Day” for our 
Day Nursery, (where our Troop is 
organized). They have also taken 
the Nursery children for outings, 
and acted as messengers for the Red 
Cross. 

We are now saving papers, and 
collecting them for sale. During the 
holidays the Rotary Club asked us 
to serve their annual dinner. 

We are more than glad to be able 
to do our little bit for Scouting and 
hope that sometime one of the Field 
Captains will come to see us and tell 
us more about it. We feel very far 
away sometimes. But we use our 
handbooks faithfully and trust that 
we are realizing the real value Of 
the movement. 


G. S. M., Captain. 
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An Exciting Story of Spanish~A merican War Days 





OUT WITH THE TIDE 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


INSTALLMENT Il 


CHAPTER III 
Continued from the February Ratiy 
ApRIFT IN THE NIGHT 


HARLIE had 
dropped the sail 
immediately, and 
there was noth- 
ing further that 
he could do. By 
running his hand 
down into the 
water at the 
stern of the boat 
he could feel that the rudder, as he 
suspected, had split in the narrow 
part. There was no possible way 

of repairing it. They must take 
their chances of being picked up or 
run down in the night by some pass- 
ing craft. 

The cloud and squall had passed 
and the sea was not high. There 
was no immediate danger of capsiz- 
ing, but the breeze still came from 
the shore and the tide was carrying 
them farther and farther from land. 
The lights of Eastfield had disap- 
peared; there was nothing about 
them but sea and gathering dark- 
ness. There was a little cubby hole 
of a cabin on the boat and Charlie 
coaxed Elsie to go down into it. The 
girl was shivering with cold and mis- 
ery, but she could not bear the 
thought of leaving the deck, where 
she could at least see what dangers 
surrounded them. She finally went 
below, however, and Grief, who 
growled uneasily now and then, sat 
close beside her with his head on her 
lap. 

Charlie came down, too, and 
searched through a small locker. 
Presently he gave an exclamation of 
satisfaction, and Elsie heard him 
strike a match. Then she saw him 
light a piece of candle and place it 
On the edge of one of the bunks. 
The next moment he held up a bicy- 
cle lamp. 

“Look, Elsie!” he cried quite 
cheerfully, “here’s an old lamp I 
used in here last year and it has oil 
in it. I’ll fasten it to the mast so 
any boat that comes along can see 
it and not run us down. Doh’t cry, 
Elsie, we’re certain to be picked up. 
I wouldn’t at all mind going to sea 
in this old boat if I only had some 
way tc steer it.” 

The light and Charlie’s tone were 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO 
FAR. 


Seventeen-year-old Charlie Blake, 
studying to become a doctor, finds 
his first patient in a little dog whose 
hind leg has been crushed. A suc- 
cessful operation is performed by 
Charlie and his cousin Elsie, and, 
finally, with a new wooden leg, the 
little animal is as happy as ever, in 
spite of the name of Grief, bestowed 
on him by the cousins. 

The Spanish-American war is just 
breaking out. Charlie’s father, Dr. 
Blake, has decided to enlist on one 
of the hospital ships. .In spite of 
his pleading Charlie is not allowed 
to accompany his father. Instead, 
he is to go West with his mother and 
Elsie. On the last evening before 
leaving, he and Elsie go for a sail 
in Charlie’s sailboat. Far from 
shore they realize the approach of 
a storm and hasten to turn back. 
Suddenly—-snap! The rudder breaks! 
The little boat swings about and 
heads out to sea. Helpless, Charlie, 
Elsie and Grief speed into the dark- 
ening ocean ahead of them! 








cheering. The little girl dried her 
eyes and watched him as he cleaned 
the lamp and arranged to tie it to 
the masthead. 

“Do you really think, Charlie, that 
some one will see it?” she said. 

“Of course they will. There are 
boats and vessels passing here all 
the time. They couldn’t help—” 
then he paused. He remembered 
suddenly that very few American 
vessels were out now for fear of 
capture by Spanish cruisers and 
privateers, several of which had been 
reported off the coast lately. 

He worked away busily at the 
lamp and did not finish the sentence. 
Elsie did not remember, and her 
faith in her cousin was unbounded. 
Her fear was passing away, and her 
greatest regret now was that her 
aunt and uncle would believe them 
drowned. As for Grief, the light 
and the changed tone of the voices 
had quite restored his good spirits 
and he hobbled about the little cub- 
by hole, in which there was hardly 
room for him to wag his tail, that 
pounded first against one bunk and 
then the other and once really made 
Elsie laugh out. Then she hushed 
instantly, for a laugh sounded queer- 
ly there in that little cabin sur- 


rounded on every side by the ocean 
and darkness. 

Presently Charlie took the lamp 
and a stout string and went on deck. 
Elsie and Grief remained huddled 
in the cabin. After what seemed 
a very long time, the boy put his 
face in and called: 

“Come on deck a minute and see 
what a fine signal we've got. If 
there’s a vessel comes within five 
miles of us they could see that.” 

Elsie crept out, followed closely 
by Grief. The little lamp did show 
bravely at the masthead, and threw 
a half circle of light on the dark 
billowy waste about him. Beyond 
the circle all was blackness. It was 
very chilly on deck and they all 
went below. Charlie insisted on E]- 
sie lying down in one of the bunks. 
For himself, he went back on deck 
every other minute and strained his 
eyes into the night, with the hope, 
which grew fainter, of discovering 
the lights of some passing steamer 
or schooner. He said to himself, that 
unless another squall came on they 
would do very well if—if they only 
had food and water. When he re- 
membered that they had neither and 
that they might drift this way for 
days without being rescued he had 
a sick feeling at his heart. He was 
neither hungry nor thirsty as yet, 
and he had not mentioned these 
things to Elsie, who had forgotten 
bodily needs in the first grief and 
shock of their helplessness. Just 
then he felt something against his 
leg that caused him to start. He 
looked down and saw Grief, who had 
come up on deck behind him: As 
he regarded the animal a thought 
came to him that made him shudder. 
He had heard of starving sailors be- 
coming cannibals, and he had heard 
of tribes of Indians who consider 
dog meat a luxury. But he grew 
sick as he remembered these things. 
Grief looked up in his face and 
whined. The boy spoke to him 
cheerfully, and the dog wagged his 
tail and barked. 

They went below together and 
Charlie uttered a low exclamation of 
surprise and satisfaction as he saw 
that Elsie was asleep. She would 
sleep till morning, no doubt, so he 
blew out the piece of candle to save 
it. Then he went on deck again. 
And so through all the night the boy 
and the dog kept up their watch. 
Charlie walked up and down and 
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clapped his arms about him to keep 
warm, Grief following close behind. 
When it became too chilly they went 
below for a few moments. Elsie 
slept soundly, and for this at least 
the boy was thankful. 

When the first gray streak of 
dawn came into the east Charlie 
lowered the bicycle lamp and put it 
out. There would not be oil enough 
as it was for another night and they 
must make it go as far as possible. 
The sky was quite clear again and 
the sea as calm as could be expected 
at the season. But the air was very 
cold on the water and the boy was 
shaking as with ague. He began to 
feel the need of food and warm 
drink. He consoled himself with the 
thought that it would be warm and 
fine when the sun came out, and then 
he remembered that it was Sunday 
and the first of May. He did not 
know as he stood there that the can- 
non were booming out victory in far 
away Manila and that the beautiful 
Maine was being avenged on that 
sweet Sabbath morning. He might 
have given three cheers had he 
known it, cold and wretched though 
he was. 

The boy could only guess at their 
location. He judged that they might 
be anywhere from twenty-five to 
fifty miles off shore and that they 
were now simply drifting, without 
making much progress in any direc- 
tion. The sun came out at last at a 
point somewhat different from his 
expectations, but he was glad to see 
it wherever it appeared. Elsie was 
still asleep. 

As Charlie stood watching the sun 
rise he suddenly felt his heart leap 
and then stand still. Low down on 
the horizon, directly across the face 
of the sun, he saw what he believed 
was a dark object. His eyes were 
somewhat dazzled by the light, but 
when he rubbed them and looked 
again he was sure. Over against the 
sunrise were the masts and black 
smoke of a steamer. He wanted to 
shout, but he knew it would be use- 
less. The vessel was still many 
miles away, and there was no cer- 
tainty as to its direction. His first 
movement must be to fly a signal, 
and, without delay, he fixed his white 
handkerchief to the masthead. Then, 
constantly watching the stranger, it 
seemed to him that it gradually 
drew closer. By and by he was sure 
of it. The hull was well up now on 
the horizon, and it seemed to be com- 
ing almost bow on. He could re- 
strain himself no longer. 

“Elsie! Elsie” he cried, bursting 
into the little cabin, “we’re saved!” 

The little girl bounded up in an 
instant and did not remember at 
first where she was. The big black 
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hull was in full view now, and com- 
ing almost directly toward them. As 
yet, however, the little boat did not 
appear to have been seen. Elsie 
drew out her handkerchief and 
waved it, while both gave a loud 
cheer and Grief barked. 

As the steamer came nearer it was 
seen that she would pass within per- 
haps half a mile of the boat. 

“Oh, Charlie, they surely will see 
us, won't they?” asked Elsie anx- 
iously. 

“Of course—they can’t help it. 
They will even hear us.” 

Then both together called very 
loud, but the distance was still too 
great. Steadily the big black hull 
came in, and now it showed to them 
a broadside view. It was passing 
them, and they must make themselves 
heard or seen without delay. They 
gave another mighty shout together, 
and another. Then they uttered a 
cry of joy, for two sailors were seen 
at the side of the vessel and after a 
moment two more. The boy and 
girl waved and called again franti- 
cally. Then presently they saw a 
boat being lowered. Charlie turned 
to his cousin and kissed her. 

“Oh, Elsie!” he cried, “we're 
saved now, I know.” Grief danced 
about and barked wildly. The boy 
patted his head and danced with 
him. 

“Charlie, Charlie!’ exclaimed El- 
sie, who was eagerly watching the 
ship, “what flag is that they are fly- 
ing?” 

The boy turned. A banner was 
being run up and rippled out against 
the sunrise. He watched it steadily 
for a moment, and then his eyes rest- 
ed on the dark-faced sailors who 
were now pulling toward them with 
a steady stroke. 

“What flag is it, Charlie?” repeat- 
ed Elsie; “don’t you know?” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I know 
that flag. It is the flag of Spain!” 


CHAPTER IV 
PRISONERS 


ITTLE Elsie Blake turned a 
white face to her cousin. 
“The flag of Spain,” she 
echoed. 

“Yes, and she carries guns. She 
is either a cruiser or a privateer.” 

“Oh, Charlie, what are we to do 
now?” 

The boat that had been lowered 
was drawing very near by this time, 
and Grief, who had been watching it, 
began to bark furiously. The boy 
lowered his voice as he replied: 

“We must make the best of it, El- 
sie. Anything is better than starv- 
ing in an open boat, as we might 
have done. Let them see that we 
are delighted and thankful to be 


picked up, as, of course, we are, and 
don’t for an instant seem to be 
frightened or uneasy. Here they 
come. Both together now, bid them 
good-morning.” 

“Good-morning!” called the cou- 
sins, joining their voices cheerily, 
while Grief once more barked a vig- 
orous welcome. 

The sailors replied something in a 
strange tongue and drew up by the 
side of the little boat. Charlie ex- 
tended his hand cordially and the 
boatswain took it. His dark and 
rather surly countenance softened 
somewhat under the boy’s smile, and 
he intently regarded little Elsie’s 
bright face surrounded with golden 
hair. The other sailors turned curi- 
ously from one to the other and com- 
mented in their own tongue. Then 
they looked at Grief, and presently 
one of them discovered and pointed 
out the dog’s wooden hind leg. At 
this they set up a roar of laughter, 
in which the cousins joined, while 
Grief danced about, barking excited- 
ly and causing all to laugh ‘still 
more. Then the boatswain drew 
forth a stout rope and threw one end 
of it to Charlie, who passed it about 
the mast of the Fleetwing. The 
other end was made fast to the Span- 
ish boat and the sailors bent to their 
oars, heading for their ship with the 
Fleetwing in tow. Now and then the 
sailors called back to them, but they 
could not understand the words, and 
believed they were talking to Grief, 
who seemed to understand and re- 
plied nosily. Now and then they 
caught the word “Americanos.” 
This they knew meant Americans 
and referred to them. 

“Do you suppose they will mur- 
der us, Charlie?” whispered Elsie. 

“Oh, no, of course not,” was the 
reassuring reply. “People don’t do 
such things now.” But as he spoke he 
remembered the terrible usage of the 
Cubans and the destruction Of our 
beautiful Maine. He shuddered in 
spite of himself. He reflected, how- 
ever, that if they bore themselves 
fearlessly and made a good impres- 
sion on the ship’s officers they were 
less likely to suffer, and he must not 
for a moment let Elsie’s_ spirits 
droop. 

“They may keep us prisoners a 
good while,” he went on, “and we may 
see some pretty exciting times, and 
have to work. Perhaps you will be 
a nurse, after all. Could you stand 
it to nurse Spaniards, Elsie?” 

“I—I—of, yes, Charlie, I suppose 
so, if they were suffering and need- 
ed me. You know Uncle Frank said 
that in the army the dead and dis- 
abled are no longer our enemies.” 

They had reached the ship’s side 
by this time and looked up at the 











row of heads bent over the railing. 
That the sailors were not in uniform 
convinced the boy that their captor 
was not a regular cruiser. He now 
noticed one man in a uniform, how- 
ever, who seemed to be an officer 
from his dress, and on his cap, in 
gold letters, was the word “Ovideo,” 
evidently the ship’s name. He re- 
garded the strangers intently a mo- 
ment and then called out in fairly 
good English: 

‘““Good-morning! 
birds!” 

“And it was the early birds that 
got caught this time,” was Charlie’s 
gay reply. 

The efficer laughed and translated 
it to the others, upon which they all 
laughed very loudly, as if it were a 
very great joke indeed. Then a 
ship’s ladder was lowered and they 
went aboard, Charlie carrying Grief 
under his arm. 

As they landed on deck the crew 
gathered around them, some looking 


You are early 
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at the boy, many at Gold Elsie, and 
others at Grief, who hobbled and 
danced about on his wooden leg and 
kept them in a continual roar. 

“Grief will keep them in good hu- 
mor if nothing else will,’ thought 
Charlie, “and as long as they laugh 
they will hardly murder us.” 

The officer now came forward and 
shook hands with both of the cou- 
sins. 

“Ah,” he said, “it is that you will 
be our first prize. Not so large in 
the vessel but,” turning gallantly to 
Elsie, “it is that it should contain a 
rare treasure of gold and jewels.” 

He was not an old man, and was 
rather handsome, but very dark. As 
he spoke he lifted a strand of Elsie’s 
shining hair, and the girl instinctive- 
ly shrank away from him. Charlie 
took a quick step forward. 

“You must not do that!” he said 
sharply. 

The Spaniard regarded him quiz- 
zically. 





Charlie took a quick step forward. 





“ You must not do that!” he said sharply. 
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“It is that she will be your sweet- 
heart,” he said, with half a sneer. 

“No, she is my cousin. We have 
been brought up as brother and 
sister.” 

The sneer died away. 

“Ah! And you will protect her. 
That is of a pleasure to know. It 
will be that you wish food. Come.” 

He waved his hand toward the 
gangway and the cousins descended, 
followed by Grief. From his hasty 
glance about the deck Charlie had 
come to the conclusion that the ves- 
sel was a privateer. She appeared 
to be an ordinary merchant steamer, 
with two smoke stacks and two mod- 
ern guns of good calibre, mounted 
fore and aft. Below they found a 
comfortable cabin and a snug dining- 
room. Seated at the table were two 
other men in uniform. They rose 
and saluted as their conductor en- 
tered and the cousins concluded 
from this that he was the captain. 
His name, as they quickly learned, 
was Carletto, and his subordinates, 
Estval and Garcia. Neither of these 
spoke English, but at a word from 
their commander they showed ex- 
treme deference to their prisoners. 
A servant brought two more plates, 
and the cousins were soon eating a 
warm breakfast that was no less en- 
joyed because some of the dishes 
were peppery and strange. As for 
Grief he danced about and was fed 
by first one and then another of the 
officers, who laughed and commented 
excitedly in Spanish over his wooden 
limb. 

At the Spanish captain’s request, 
Charlie gave him a brief account of 
their accident, which Captain Car- 
letto translated rapidly to the others. 
They regarded the cousins intently, 
and especially Elsie, whose cheeks 
were now aglow with warmth and 
excitement. 

“And do your people expect to 
conquer in this war?” asked the cap- 
tain as Charlie concluded. 

The boy hesitated. He wanted to 
say, “We know we will,” but replied 
courteously instead: 

“Every nation must expect its own 
armies to win, but we know the 
Spanish fight bravely.’ And this 
reply being translated to the others, 
seemed to please them very much. 

Then, as Grief once more capered 
about, the captain inquired concern- 
ing his false limb. Upon learning 
that Charlie had made it, he became 
greatly interested, and when he 
learned that he had also performed 
the amputation and was a student of 
surgery he translated excitedly to 
the others. Then there was some 
very rapid conversation between the 
officers, and presently Captain Car- 


(Continued on page 16) 














GIRL SCOUTS 


Giving service every day 

In a cheerful, courteous way, 

R unning—always, at each call, 

L oyal, helpful, saving all. 

S ewing for the Belgians too 

C ooking, knitting,—all can do, 

O verjoyed to work and play 

U nder leaders of today. 

T hrifty, healthy, happy crowd, 

Scouts of whom we all are proud. 
Barbara Freeman, 

Newton, Mass. 


A LITTLE BIT OF 
CHRISTMAS 


In a New Bedford troop of Girl 
Scouts, several girls had been selling 
candy. They had not decided what 
to do with the profits until Christ- 
mas, when one of the girls suggested 
making a Christmas fund out of it. 
Through the Charity Organization 
they were put in touch with a poor 
family located in the north end of 
the city among the mill blocks. 

Two of the girls went to visit the 
home. They found it poor, but very 
clean and neat. There were six 
small children and the mother. The 
father was sick in a Sanatarium. The 
oldest of the children was eleven. 
They all seemed to be in need of 


shoes. The mother had on an old 
pair which had belonged to the 
father. 


The day before Christmas the 


These are the lively Girl Scouts of Mont- 
clair, N.J., whose luncheon party is described 
in the verses “A Day's Doings.” 
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fund had grown to $17.00. A pair 
of shoes was purchased for each 
member of the family and a dress 
for the baby, hair ribbons for the 
four little girls, a book apiece and 
two pounds of Christmas candy. 
One Girl Scout, eleven years old, 
made two pairs of socks for the baby 
and another girl made a petticoat 
for each little girl from outing flan- 
nel which had been given. The girls 
took the things on Christmas eve to 
the little home, and the happiness 
which they found fully repaid them 
for their work. In broken English 
they were thanked many times and 
wished a Merry Christmas! 
Jennie Boardman, 


New Bedford, Mass. 





Troop 31, Memphis, Tennesee, has taken 
this old lady under its particular pro- 


tection. The girls take turns do- 
ing odd jobs for her. 


A DAY'S DOINGS 


Some seven Scouts of Thistle Troop 
Prepared a luncheon plain 


For Goldenrod Troop in the Bronx; 


Then dashed off to the train. 


Four lively girls in uniform 
From off the train did come, 

And up the road, eleven strong 
They marched as to a drum. 


After the grand repast they washed 
The dishes. You can’t beat 

The fun they had in dancing then 
To exercise their feet. 


Next basketball their fancy took 
Till cameras appeared, 
And lined up on the old stone wall 
They grinned while small boys 
jeered. 


They sang awhile and then, alas! 
The day was almost past, 

So popcorn and molasses balls 
Made bright those moments last. 


They hastened to the station, then 
Aboard the train they got, 
“Come see us soon up in the Bronx,” 
The parting words were shot. 
Thistle Troop 2, 
Montclair, N. J. 


HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


We are members of Troop I at 
Blythedale Home, Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Although we are all handicapped in 
some way, we wished to be Girl 
Scouts. At first we were doubtful 
about it, because we thought there 
was so little we could do. We knew 
hikes and races were not for us, and 
that was all being a Girl Scout 
meant to us then. But when we 
found out all about it we knew we 
could be real scouts, too, and made 
a list of what we wanted to try. 

Some of the badges we made up 
our minds to earn were for signalling 
and First Aid work. Then we knew 
we could try for the Child Nurse 
Badge, because we have many little 
children here, to be helped and cared 
for. And most of all we knew we 
would be able to do something to 
help our country. 

We had eight girls in our troop at 
first, and we all studied and passed 
our Tenderfoot tests. We know the 
Semaphore Code, and are practicing 
for speed and accuracy. Some of 
our girls who cannot use the flag act 
as secretaries. 

We hope to take our First Aid and 
Second Class tests very soon. Five 
girls have qualified for the Child 
Nurse Badge. 

When we read about the War 
Award in Tue Ratty, we were 
ready to start right in to win it, be- 
cause we all sew, knit, and know how 
to can fruit and vegetables. Four of 
our girls have won the Award with 
a fifth almost ready to qualify. As 
we have only nine girls in our Troop 
we are quite proud of our record. 

’ We hope you will enjoy hearing 
about our more quiet fun, as much 


Below are two scouts from the Blythedale 

Home for Crippled Children, Hawthorne, 

N.Y. Read the letter above, telling how 

enthusiastically these girls have taken up 

scouting. heir work should be an incen- 
tive to all Girl Scouts. 
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as we do reading about the wonder- 
ful things other girls do. Who 
knows but that some of us may be 
able to join you, some day! 

Pauline Roseman, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Emma 
Freeman, 
Savannah, 

Georgia. 





In four years this Savannah scout has not 
missed a troop meeting, and has been tardy 
only once in that time, having been detained 
at the dentist! 


MY PATROL 


I have a group of Girl Scouts 
They are an awful care, 

For when I take them out to drill 
Their minds are everywhere. 


When I say 
stand 
As if I’d said “At ease,” 
[hey seem to think that “ ’Teation,” 
means 
To do just what they please. 


*Tention,” there they 


But though I’m oft discouraged, 
(They don’t know left from right) 

They could do really well—if they 
Would try with all their might. 


And they are so good natured, 
That though I do act mad, 
{ wouldn’t change my bunch of girls 
For anything I had! 
Iva H. Adams, 
Youngstown, N. Y. 


“A 1919 winter in Minnesota. "—Gentian 
Troop 24, of Minneapolis, has been taking 
advantage of the unusually mild weather this 
year, and hikes and picnics have been con- 
tinued right along through the winter. 














TAG DAY IN COVINGTON 


The Girl Scouts of Goldenrod 
Troop I, Covington, Kentucky, help- 
ed in the selling of tags last fall. 

I was at the Railroad Passenger 
Station with three other scouts. We 
had hoped for this assignment as we 
thought it was the best place for dis- 
posing of our tags. We were right 
in this for we sold many more than 
our allotment. 


Many exciting incidents happened, 
some of which I will tell about. The 
Scout Master of the Boy Scouts 
passed on his wheel. I noticed that 
he had no tag so I ran after him with 
the hope of making a sale. He had 
been spied by another scout and she 
too went after him, both of us reach- 
ing him at the same time. Besieged 
on both sides the poor man didn’t 
know what to do. We both insisted 
that we had seen him first so he fin- 
ally decided that it was his duty to 
buy from both. He reached for the 
necessary coins and produced a quar- 
ter and a nickel. Then came the 
trouble of deciding who should get 
which. The bewildered man was 
certainly having his troubles. He 
solved this difficulty by tossing up 
the money. I chose “tails” and was 
unlucky enough to lose the quarter. 
However, it all went for the same 
cause. 


I stood wishing for something ex- 
citing to happen, and as if in an- 
swer to my wish, a long freight train 
came into view. Immediately all 
four of us ran toward it wildly wav- 
ing our rings of tags. The train 
didn’t slow down, but why worry 
about that? We were out to sell all 
we could so we ran with the trains. 
The fireman bought a tag from one 
of the girls and the engineer mo- 
tioned for me to get one ready for 
him. I slipped it off my ring, the 
train still moving at pretty good 
speed. I saw that there was nothing 
to do but run along the side of the 
engine, so run I did! By much 
stretching I managed to hand the tag 
to the engineer and he dropped his 
money. The train kept on, and I 
thought to myself, “Oh, was it worth 
all that running?” It certainly was, 
for at my feet lay a shining quarter! 

I would take too long to tell of all 
the things that happened that day, 
but it is enough that four of us took 
in about $30.00 in the short time we 
were there. 

Marjorie Cobb, Covington, Ky. 





INSPECTION 


Inspection! Awful thought! 
For which we must prepare 
By washing hands and brushing 
shoes, 
And neatly combing hair. 


The Captain does inspect us 
In most minute details, 

From proper angle of the hat, 
To carefully cleaned nails. 


“Two off” (without her hat), 
“Insignia misplaced. 

“Why don’t you think of that? 
“Your shoes aren’t neatly laced.” 


Olga C. Leary, Jr., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED! 


More contributions 
Scout Scrap Book. 
Letters—not over 800 words 
long—entitled “What I Like 
Best About Camp Life.” 
Photographs (must be sharp), 
or Drawings ; “Summer Fun.” 
Verses—not over 24 lines long 
—on any camping subject. 
All contributions must be re- 
ceived by April 10th. The 
best material will appear in 
the May Camping Number. 
Address: Tue Ratty, Nat'l 
Hdgats., Girl Scouts, 1 Mad- 
ison, Ave., New York. 
Read above rules carefully. 


for The 











Scouts Griffith, Rusky and Voudy of Phila- 
delphia, helped during the influenza epidemic 
by peeling potatoes for the Northeastern 
Hospital. 














UNUSUAL'S 


—.. 


Girl Scouts are active—Evely kni 
proves that they are also ing g7 





“ Peach Pit Champions” of Washington, D.C. These girls (none over thirteen years of age) 


gathered thousands of peach stones for the Government. 


Left to right the girls are Lillian 


Dorr, Troop 60; Helen Collier, Troop 33; Eva Tarslush, Troop 60. 











Three Golden Eaglets in one troop! That is the re- 
cord of Golden-rod Troop of Hammond, Indiana. The 
“ Eaglets” are (left to right) Beatrice Pepperdine, Edna 
Muchlberger and Ruth Smith. Ruth, by the way, is 
only twelve years old. 

Hammond Girl Scouts first organized in June, 1918. 
There are now three troops, numbering sixty-seven 
registered scouts. These girls have been very active in 
war work. Five of them have War Service pins, and 
over two-thirds of them pledged to the United War 
Fund. Among other things Hammond scouts found 
time to make fifty little dresses for Belgian children. 





Hawaiian Girl Scouts are just as 
loyal little Americans as anybody. 
Here they are shown helping Uncle 
Sam out by obtaining Thrift Stamp 
pledges from their countrymen. 


Eleven wide-awake Scouts of Bucyrus, Ohio; Left to right—standing; Mabel Klein, 
Troop Drummer; Isabelle McFarland, Troop Writer; Esther Bieber, winner of 4 War 
Service Awards, Major in County's Vacation Stamp Sales; Evelyn Schieber, Troop Fifer; 
Helen Miller, Troop Drummer. Sitting: Mary Secrist, operates Telegraphic Instrument: 
Edith Yoemans proficient in First Aid; Margaret Weber, comprehends Milk Testing: 
Margaret Powers, Troop Bugler. Holding the Ball: Evelyn Class, Basketball Star: 
Marjorie Gerard, “Always on the Job ~ Scout. 








SCOUTS 


ly knows that.” | This page 


mg in a variety of ways. 








Here are the Hawaiian Girl Scouts again, this time taking part in the Pan-Pacific Carnival. 
There are over 250 Girl Scouts in Hawaii, divided into ten troops. The first troop was 
registered November, 1917, and since then the movement has grown rapidly. Hawaiian 
scouts enjoy doing just the same sort of things that other scouts do. They drill and signal, 
and practice First Aid. The picture on the other page shows that they serve their country too. 


Lillian Granese. Drummer of Troop 
1, the Bronx, N. Y., beat her drum 
merrily as the drafted men left for 
camp. Bad weather did not keep 
her from giving a cheery send-off 
to every division sent out by the 
Local Board. Now she is ready to 
welcome the men home again. 

Troop 1 has rendered other patriotic 
servicee in the form of Food Con- 
servation, Thrift Stamp sales, and 

Community work. 


is is a group of our very first Girl Scouts— or Girl Guides as they were called. 

picture was taken in Savannah, Georgia, in 1913, one year after the first Troop 
s formed. Read the story of these first Scouts on page 15. It is from this group 
t our present organization has grown, numbering forty thousand members and reaching 
m coast to coast. Last year alone our membership more than doubled. 





Speaking of Scouts doing interesting things, we can't 
resist slipping in this photograph of Mrs. Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, and Miss Caroline Lewis, snapped at 
Central Valley, N. Y.. last summer while the film 
** The Golden Eaglet “ was “inthetaking.” Between 
scenes Mrs. Bacon and Miss Lewis have settled down 
by the pump to discuss some of knottiest moving 
picture problems. By the way, if you haven't yet 
read Mrs. Bacon's story “ Her Stepmother,” on the 
first page of this issue, don't neglect to do to. It isa 
a real girl story that will interest you. 
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WASHINGTON SCOUTING NEWS 
Edited by Edna M. Colman— Director 


215 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 








Readers of the Rally: 


The Girl Scouts of Washington, 
Salute You! 


In this, our initial appearance on 
Tue Ratty pages, we take great 
pride and pleasure in introducing to 
you some of the members of our Lo- 
cal Executive Board. When you 
read what they have to say about 
Girl Scouts you will understand why 
Scouting is steadily going over the 
top in Washington. (See page 11.) 

-We have pledged ourselves to join 
Tue Ratty staff to help make this 
the leading girls magazine of the 
land. 

Every District of Columbia Girl 
Scout is urged to compete for the 
prizes offered for the best story, 
letter, poem and sketch turned in 
from now until June 10th. Prizes 
are also offered to the local troop 
and scout securing the greatest num- 
ber of Ratty subscriptions by April 
Ist. EpiTor. 





Virginia Maupin, 
formerly of Troop 22, 
Champion Liberty 
Bond Seller. Sold 
104 Bonds totalling 
$22,000 in the 
Fourth Loan. She 
is a Lieutenant in 
Troop 31, Dennison 
School. 











ACTIVITIES OF 1918 


Diet Kitchens—Total output sup- 
plied 7821 Influenza patients dur- 
ing height of epidemic. 


Christ Service—302 packages put 
up in answers to Santa Claus Let- 
ters, including box of candy. 


One hundred and seven children 
from Associated Charities list sup- 
plied with clothing and toys. 


Sixteen Comfort bags to Isolation 
wards at Camp Lee, from Troop 35, 
Fleur de Lis. Mrs. H. 
Captain. 


A. Colman, 


Twenty-five. dollars donated to 
help work of Diet Kitchen by Troop 
60. Mrs. M. Dorr, Captain. 


Melting Pot Fund turned over to 
support 4 Belgian orphans for 1 
year. 

Troop 8, Daffodil, has won the 
award for recruiting, having grown 
from 3 to 27 in three months. It 
will be awarded at the March Rally. 
Mrs. C. C. Pyles, Captain. 


Troop 21—Narcissus has the hon- 
or of holding the D. C. Banner for 
1918. 


It is also the first troop to have 
4 of its members awarded the Gol- 
den Eaglet with 1 more ready for it. 

It is also a prize winner in the 
War Garden contest. Mrs. R. J. F. 
McElroy. 

Troop 9—Buttercup, Miss E. B. 
Bache, Captain. Gave headquarters 
a beautiful silk flag for Christmas. 
Made donation toward the Christ- 
mas Candy fund. 

Had six Liberty Loan Medal win- 
ners in the Third Campaign. 

Has 6 scouts qualifying for Gol- 
den Eaglet. 

The Golden Eaglet Film is Ours! 
It has arrived and already there are 
six bookings! 

Troops 8 and 35 have combined 
wool and energies and making an 
afghan for a bed at Walter Reed 
Hospital. 

Next month, we will start our 
Honor Roll. Send in all names, ad- 
dresses and rank of Captains and 
Scouts in the Service. 

Space is scarce, get your notes in 
early if you want them in. 

We will also announce our editori- 
al staff next number. The hardest 
workers and best writers get the 
jobs and honors. Epiror. 








Mrs. Susie Root 
Rhodes, Supervisor 
of Playgrounds, 
whose account of the 
Girl Scout Diet Kit- 


chen appears below. 





“The Diet Kitchen maintained by 
the Girl Scouts was especially ap- 
preciated by the Playground De- 
partment of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

‘Many. children came to the Play- 
grounds too hungry and cold to do 
more than sit around the fire. Un- 
der-nourished, they easily succumbed 
to the epidemic. When this condi- 
tion was made known to the Girl 
Scouts, they extended their relief 
work, with the aid of Mrs. William 
G. McAdoo, to the playgrounds and 
hot soup made by them, was distrib- 
uted daily during December in two 
of the poorest sections of the City. 
This soup did a great deal of good. 
Besides giving nourishment to the 
children, families with influenza 
cases, near the playgrounds were 
also supplied. Ten gallons will feed 
a hungry multitude. 

This was the first hot food some 
would have in the day. Where mo- 
thers were out at work the children 


(Continued on page 15) 








War Garden Tableau of Troop 3, to be shown to stimulate an interest in gardening 
among children, 
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Letters from Commissioners 
Executive Board Members 


“One of the real values of the 
Girl Scout Organization is the incul- 
cation and application of two great 
virtues—truthfulness and kindness. 

“The cultivation of moral princi- 
ples and a love and understanding 
of nature contributes in large meas- 
ure to the qualities of good citizen- 
ship, one of the duties and privileges 
women will soon enjoy. 

“EvizaABETH Baker.” 


“The Girl Scout Movement ap- 
peals to me because it has so much 
to offer a girl during the formative 
period of her life. Through the va- 
riety of activities, she is given an 
opportunity for development, both 
mentally and physically. The demo- 
cratic spirit, which prevails, teaches 
her the value of comradeship, and 
she learns early the best lesson life 
has to teach, that is the joy of do- 
ing for others. When she completes 
her Scout training she is equipped 
for the emergency as well as for the 
every-day task. She has also form- 
ed definite ideas of her duty as a 
citizen, and at once takes her place 
in the activity of the community.” 

“RutH McCormick.” 





“The fine work of the Girl Scouts 
in the past opens up a great field of 
usefulness in the future. 

“Such a training for a girl can- 
not but have an important effect on 
after-life—far reaching to the next 
generation. 

“If this work can only become 
widespread and deep-rooted it will 
have an enormous influence on the 
future of this country and will in- 
spire unselfish loyalty and patrio- 
tism. 


“A. P. Hamurn.” 


“Girl Scouting to me means the 
education of the Girls along practi- 
cal lines. 

“Susan Wuitney Dimock.” 


“IT look back with rather envious 
eyes, to the days when I was a cap- 
tain and not a Councillor. I miss 
the close association with a troop. 
I miss particularly the outdoor 
things we did together. 

“The scouts are sometimes in- 
clined to feel that they get their real 
work done indoors and have their 
outdoor meetings merely for the fun 
there is in them. But I feel that the 
outdoor side of Scouting is as impor- 
tant as anything in the movement. 
Scouts do not want to get out and 
sentimentalize about “beautiful na- 
ture.” But they do want to learn 
the self-reliance, the alertness of eye 
and ear, that come with open air life. 
And while they are at it they gain a 
delight in outdoor things which they 
can never lose. 

“I think we are all agreed that 
the object of Scouting is to make 
good citizens, to develop character. 
Is there anything that develops 
more than camping? Ask the peo- 
ple who don’t like it; also, of course, 
those who do. Seriously, the value 
of unselfishness and team work is so 
obvious in camp, that no one need 
preach about it. No girl can be very 
lackadaisical or very self-conscious 
when she is hiking up a good stiff 
hill. And, if dinner depends upon 
making a fire under difficulties, the 
most unimaginative person develops 
unexpected resourcefulness. 

“T do not mean to imply that the 
other sides of scouting do not con- 
tribute to character development, but 
outdoors, we certainly gain charac- 
ter, health, and—is it important 
enough to mention—fun! 

“Martna B. Tart.” 


“I am enthusiastic for Scouting 
because it gives an incentive to good, 
healthful, live, recreational interest; 
and, because, by putting girls in 
touch with the world’s problems 
about them, and by helping them to 
take their adequate part in the right 
solution of these problems, it pro- 
vides opportunity for broadening 
girls’ practical interest in life.” 

“Lou Henry Hoover.” 


“The Girl Scout standards and 
ideals grip a girl’s imagination at 
the most formative period of her life 
and help her to meet worthily the 
emotional experiences of adolescence, 
for she has learned the moral obli- 
gation each scout feels toward her- 
self, her comrades, her country; she 
knows why she chooses the Right. 

“A Girl Scout is master of her 
soul. 


“Epitu C. Macy.” 


“All the splendid aims of the Girl 
Scouts seems to me to be summed up 
in two words. Good Citizenship. In 
this age of democracy, of opportun- 
ity for both men and women the boys 
and girls cannot begin too young to 
face responsibility and realize the 
obligations these very privileges 
bring. 

“At the vital age when characters 
are forming, the Scout movement in- 
stills self-control, moral and physical 
courage, patriotism, obedience, re- 
spect for law, high ideals and hon- 
esty in word and deed. 

“Such training and _ influences 
must tend toward the improvement 
of not only the individual, but the 
community and the nation. 

“Louise THomson.” 
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SCRIBES CORNER — Letters from You, for You and about You 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The Girl Scouts of Elmira, New 
York, have taken an active interest 
in the drive for funds conducted by 
the Allied Charities of their city. On 
the opening Sunday of the drive Girl 
Scouts stationed themselves in every 
church to distribute the campaign 
literature. and pledge cards as the 
congregations were leaving. Not 
content to stop at that, they request- 
ed permission from two stores to 
arrange window exhibits, and the 
following day the people of Elmira 
could not enter the shopping district 
without seeing these eloquent ap- 
peals to their hearts to aid the drive. 


D. D., Local Director. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


The following is a report of the 
activities of Sunflower Troop No. 1, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, for 1918: 

Collected for Soldiers’ Library, 
1,000 volumes ; distributed 2,500 Lib- 
erty Bells and posters and took part 
in a pageant for the Third Liberty 
Loan; sold Thrift Stamps and made 
a record in inducing people to start 
Thrift Stamp cards; distributed 
cards and announcements for the Y. 
W. C. A.; sold Fourth Liberty 


Bonds to the amount of $3,000; sub- 
scribed $175 to Victory Girls’ Fund 
for United War Workers; collected 
386 “Slacker” phonograph records; 
made 40 scrap books for soldiers hos- 
pitals; knitted 10 sweaters, 8 pairs 
socks, 10 pairs wristlets, 4 helmets 
and 12 comforts. 

The average age of these girls is 
thirteen years. 


Mrs. W. G. F., Captain. 


LAKEVILLE, CONN 


A newly organized scout troop in 
Lakeville, Connecticut, gave an en- 
tertainment to earn money for equip- 
ment, etc. The scout film, “The 
Golden Eaglet’”” was shown combined 
with a miscellaneous program of 
songs, drills and moving pictures. 
The girls themselves sold the tickets, 
managed the advertising, acted as 
ushers, ete. 

Ten dollars of this money has been 
given to the captain of the troop, who 
is about to move to South Dakota, 
with which to start a Girl Scout 
Troop in that state. This new troop 
is to be the daughter of the Con- 
necticut Troop, and much interest 
and stimulation is expected from 
this relationship. 

Mrs. A. M. F., Captain. 


BABYLON, N. Y. 


Something rather wonderful hap- 
pened in Babylon, tonight, and I 
want to try to share with Tue Rat- 
Ly the thrill which we have expe- 
rienced. 

It is, you know, the Birthday of 
the Boy Scouts and we were invited 
to attend the service held in their 
honor, at St. Joseph’s Roman \Cath- 
olic Church. At the request of the 
Scout Master of Troop I, the girls 
and the boys marched together to 
the church. 

As we approached, the doors were 
flung wide for us, and out of the 
night we marched into the big, 
crowded church on reverent, quiet 
feet. First came the Boy Scout col- 
ors and their troop flag; then, the 
Scout Master and the Girl Scout 
Captain, followed by a Patrol of 
captains who are being trained ; then 
two big troops of Girl Scouts, in 
perfect step, eyes front and feet 
keeping the rhythm of the great or- 
gan’s message; then two troops of 
Boy Scouts, our hosts. 

And I seemed to hear the tread 
of scout feet go ringing down the 
years, making this old world a bet- 
ter, happier place because they had 
kept their oath and obeyed their 
laws. C. B. P., Commissioner. 














At the end of the 
day’s hike—a good 
camp supper. This 
is just one of the 
jolly scenes in the 


** Golden Eaglet.’’ 








MOVING PICTURE NEWS 


The Golden Eaglet Is Successful. 
Albany, N. Y., January 25th— 


The Golden Eaglet was shown to an 
enthusiastic audience. 

The Local Director, Miss Joseph- 
ine Cameron, writes: 

“Perhaps you would be interested 
in hearing of our very successful 
meeting on Saturday, when the Gol- 
den Eaglet was presented in Albany 
for the first time. The crowds that 


flocked to see it! Not even our wild- 
est imaginary picture fancied a 
packed hall (not even a seat for a 
scout—they voluntarily gave up their 
seats for the onlookers) and we saw 
the absolute necessity for a second 
performance—even then there was a 
packed house. And, best of all, all 
Albany is most enthusiastic over the 
movement, and we are planning 
great things, beginning with a cam- 
paign for leaders to fill the great de- 
mand for new scout recruits.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 1st— 

“Every one is delighted with the 
Golden Eaglet and wants it repeated 
again soon. Best of all, the men 
folks (the Executive Board of the 
Council of Social Agencies for the 
War Chest Committee) believe it the 
best possible piece of scouting prop- 
aganda and insisted on our buying 
it for distribution in Ohio.” 

An invitational performance was 
given in Keith’s theatre in Cincin- 
nati for all the Girl Scouts, and 
about three hundred prominent men 
and women, including city officials, 
University and Public School au- 
thorities, and the workers of the dif- 
ferent groups Of social workers. 
There was a community sing for the 
first number on the program, end- 
ing with Miss Lewis’ badge song 
“And Then the Golden Eaglet’s 
Won!” 

Besides Cincinnati and Miami Val- 
ley Local Council, The District of 
Columbia Association of Girl Scouts 
and Philadelphia Girl Scouts have 
purchased a print of the Golden 
Eaglet for the use of scout troops 
in their respective zones. 

Who Will Be the Next? 

Write to the Publicity Depart- 
ment, National Headquarters, Girl 
Scouts, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for information. 











HER STEPMOTHER 
(Continued from page 1) 
up, her cold growing steadily worse; 
but on the fourth her pride left her, 
and she lay hot and aching in her 
disordered room, a confessed invalid. 
Strange thoughts came to her: she 
lived over again much of her child 
life, her head was unsteady, and she 
slept without knowing where the 
dreams began. Her forehead was 
hot, her throat dry. Aunt Ellen was 
well-intentioned, but no nurse, and 
was deceived by the girl’s quiet and 
drowsiness. Only when Helena call- 
ed out one night for Grandmother 
Hunt was she alarmed, and when 
Dr. Hart looked grave and asked 
for her father’s address, Aunt Ellen 
was utterly amazed. 

“I thought she was getting on so 
well, I can’t exactly say about 
James—his letters will be forwarded 

Clearly there was little help in 
Aunt Ellen. The doctor sniffed an- 
grily. “Is this the person to man- 
age a high-spirited girl?” he thought, 
but he only said with a smile: 

“T’ll take the responsbility, then, 
Miss Ritch, and order a nurse up 
from the Bellevue supply. Oh, no! 
nothing serious, only she wants 
great attention, and we don’t want 
typhoid, you know. I'll send right 
down.” 

There was another day—a hot, 
tossing, aching day. Aunt Ellen pot- 
tered about the room, asking what 
she had better do, and what Helena 
would like, till the girl cried with 
weakness and impatience. Though 
she had said not a word to her aunt 
about her father, and absolutely re- 
fused to continue the subject when 
it was introduced, yet Aunt Ellen’s 
presence kept her trouble before her 
mind, and she went over and over 
the unhappy situation till her heart 
was breaking with pride and real 
sorrow-——sorrow that she had not 
been able to fill his heart. 

“Shall I bring up an egg, Helena? 
Do you want it boiled?” 

“T never want to see a thing to 
eat! I wish you would go away!” 
she burst out, ungraciously. Aunt 
Ellen sighed. 

“Feeling as you do, Helena, you 
will not regret that Dr. Hart has 
sent in for a nurse,” she said in a 
martyred tone, and Helena, repent- 
ant, tried to answer kindly. 

“Very well. It will be better, 
perhaps. I don’t mean to be cross 
—” and she drifted off. 

When she woke it was another 
day, though she did not know it. She 
had had a bad night, and felt very 
weak and irritable. In half-delirious 
dreams she had been hunted through 
the house by a cruel woman, who in- 
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sulted her in every way, only to be 
justified by her father, who was ter- 
ribly changed, and who would not 
kiss her, but, waved her cold angry 
little note over her head and teased 
her with it. 

She screamed and opened her eyes. 
But her scream was only a gasp, and 
did not catch the ear of the woman 
in the white cap and apron who was 
moving about the room. Helena 
watched her through half-shut eyes. 
This must be the nurse. She was 
quietly putting the disordered place 
to rights, and little by little the 
clothes disappeared, the glasses and 
cups melted away, the photographs 
were straightened, the rug shaken, 
the school-books piled on a table. 
Even the little silver toilet articles 
were laid in a polished row, and the 
faded violets were carried off. She 
came in again, and as Helena’s eyes 
were closed, apparently, she went on 
with her work. A light fire was piled 
on the little hearth, and as the cheer- 
ful flames shot up, she opened both 
the windows, and for the first time 
in a week a great breath of fresh 
February air swept through the 
room. Yet again this comfort-bring- 
er returned from a journey to the 
hall, carrying a thin glass bowl, with 
a handful of dark rich roses droop- 
ing over the sides. As she put it on 
the table her eyes met Helena’s and 
she smiled. 

“How do you do? I’m the nurse, 
Miss Evans,” she said pleasantly. 

Helena looked curiously at the tall 
slender woman with the snowy cap 
and apron. She had deep brown 
eyes and a beautiful smile, an air of 
quiet power, too, that struck the girl 
from the first. She guessed her to 
be about thirty. 

“Now that you are awake, Miss 
Ritch, I will make your bed,” said 
the nurse in a matter-of-fact tone. 
Helena had expected a more elabor- 
ate greetinz, some explanation of her 
presence, some polite expression of 
sympathy to rub off the embarrass- 
ment of their mutual strangeness, but 
the nurse seemed to feel no embar- 
rassment whatever, no necessity for 
explanation of any kind. She moved 
toward the bed with a pile of clean 
linen in her hand and drew back the 
counterpane. Helena raised her arm, 
and caught at the corner of it. 

“No, thank you,” she said brusque- 
ly. “This does very well. I am quite 
comfortable; I don’t feel like getting 
up. Tomorrow, perhaps 4 

“You will not need to get up at 
all,” returned the other pleasantly, 
“and you will feel much more com- 
fortable with the fresh things.” 

She loosened the counterpane from 
the foot and drew it off. Helena 
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was just weak enough to be unrea- 
sonably irritated. 

“T am the best judge of what will 
make me comfortable, I think,” she 
said, crossly, “and I prefer to stay 
as I am,” and she turned over, grasp- 
ing the sheet. 

“My dear Miss Ritch, you are the 
worst judge in the world,” said the 
nurse, easily but decidedly, “and I 
am here to judge for you. I am not 
a housemaid. I am a trained nurse, 
and whatever I do for you is the best 
thing, you may be sure. Give me 
the sheet, please!” 

Half unconsciously Helena’s hand 
slipped from the sheet. Never had 
she been so flatly corrected, so pe- 
remptorily ordered about. Yet it did 
not occur to her to resist. In a few 
moments she lay cool and clean from 
a quick skilful bath, among fresh 
sweet linen, meditating on the strange 
sense of pleasure that mingled with 
her confusion. This was an unusual 
kind of woman, truly. Perhaps all 
nurses were so. Perhaps she would 
learn to be a nurse and wear a white 
cap, and leave a hateful household 
—she was asleep. 

For a week Helena saw only her 
nurse, and in that week she had al- 
ready learned to admire her with the 
deep affectionate admiration that 
few girls have not at some time felt 
for an older woman. She found her- 
self obeying without a murmur, sub- 
mitting to correction with unheard-of 
docility, even confiding and asking 
advice now and then, when convales- 
cence permitted longer conversations. 
Aunt Ellen she did not see, and did 
not ask for. She wondered if the 
nurse thought this strange, but Miss 
Evans never expressed the faintest 
curiosity as to her patient’s family 
relations, nor, indeed, on any subject. 
Helena wondered if she had none. 
One day, when the remembrance of 
her great trouble came over her 
strong and hot, she turned on a sud- 
den impulse to the nurse. 

“Did Dr. Hart tell you why I was 
sick?” she asked. 

“He said you were a delicate girl, 
and that the academy rushed the 
students too fast: I could draw my 
own conclusions,” replied Miss Ev- 
ans quietly. 

“Did he say nothing of—of what 
had happened?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“T will tell you then,” said Hel- 
ene quickly, with a mounting color. 
“My father is going to marry again!” 

She sank back on the pillows, and 
burst into a storm of tears. For a 
few minutes there was no sound, but 
the drip of the icicles outside the 
window and the girl’s sobs. Finally 
she raised her head and looked at 
the nurse. Miss Evans was sewing, 
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and did not stop the needle for a 
moment as she said: 

“Is she such a very disagreeable 
woman as that?” 

Helena stared. 

“T don’t know; I never saw her,” 
she answered. 

“Oh” said the nurse. 

Helena felt a trifle uneasy. Was 
she ashamed, she wondered? But no, 
of what should any girl be ashamed, 
in the way of grief and anger, who 
was treated as she had been? 

“I—J—-you don’t seem to see. I 
am all my father has,” she began. 

“It seems, however, that you are 
not eneugh, if he is going to marry,” 
returned Miss Evans calmly. 

Helena gasped. There was abso- 
lutely nothing to say to such a brutal 
statement. She had tried to avoid 
telling herself just that, and now it 
was hurled at her from a stranger! 

The nurse looked up from her 
sewing. 

“Of course,” she continued, “I can 
see, my dear, what cuts you, but I 
am sure you need not feel that you 
have failed just because you are not 
enough for your father. I know that 
when a girl has tried for so long to 
fill her mother’s place, to anticipate 
every want of a tired overworked 
man, to interest herself in his affairs. 
to make his leisure hours, at least, 
amusing, to try, in a word to be both 
daughter and 

“Oh, stop!” 

Helena was buried in pillows. She 
felt as if she had been plunged in an 
icy bath without any warning. Her 
head was in a whirl, her heart was 
beating to suffocation. Was this— 
was all this what a stranger took for 
granted? Had all this been her com- 
monplace duty ? 

“And you are a delicate girl,” add- 
ed the nurse quietly, “and have not 
the strength for such a responsibility, 
with school duties into the bargain, 
and your own friendships and amuse- 
ments.” 

Helen writhed under the sheet. 
What had she ever considered except 
these: “Her own friendships and 
amusements and her school duties?” 

She was too utterly stunned to cry, 
as in a flash of lightning she saw a 
picture she had never seen or dream- 
ed of before. “A tired overworked 
man; interest herself in his affairs; 
make his leisure hours amusing—” 
That was her father! She had never 
thought of him as needing any help, 
any sympathy. She, the little mio- 
therless daughter, the baby, had been 
the one to be considered. Everyone 
had thought that 

“And believe me, I know just what 
it is to have been the confidant, the 
companion, the close friend of one’s 
father, and then to see that place be- 








gin to be filled by someone else. But 
I wonder if the grief is not just a 
little selfish? After all, one wants 
the best for him just as one wanted 
it before—isn’t it so?” 

She stopped sewing, and had Hel- 
ena been looking at her, she would 
have seen that the competent firm 
hands of her nurse were trembling 
a little. But Helena was not look- 


‘ing. Her eyes were buried in her 


pillow. She wished the sheet had 
been heavy enough to smother her 
out of sight forever. That last touch 
had been too much. “The confidant, 
the companion, the close friend!” 

If any girl who had been all that 
felt selfish when she grieved at giv- 
ing it up, what should she feel who 
had never been any of it? She was 
not fit to feel sorry, even. Dog in 
the manger—to refuse to give up a 
place she had never filled! She 
thought of her miserable little letter 
to Alice E. Marsh, and blushed to 
her neck. And this was perhaps to 
be the first comrade her poor lonely 
father had had for sixteen years! 

“As for the hardest part of all, 
the fear that ‘any stranger would 
think of trying to take one’s mother’s 
place. I think that is a mistake all 
girls make. I remember I was afraid 
of that.” 

Helena groaned. Nobody had ev- 
er taken such a place for her—she 
had not expected it. 

“But no woman would be so fool- 
ish,” added the nurse, “to be a friend, 
a companion, an adviser a 

“Oh, if it were only you!” said 
Helena, and gasped a moment after. 
She had considered it! She had ac- 
cepted it! She was even now won- 
dering how she should efface that 
letter! 

The nurse laughed a little. Her 
cheeks were as red as Helena’s own. 

“This photograph came for you a 
day or two ago,” she said. “Will 
you have it on the bed?” Helena’s 
hand trembled, but she held it out 
bravely. 

“Yes, thank you, Miss Evans,” 
and she broke the big yellow enve- 
lope. She hardly knew herself: she 
felt so humbled, so exhausted, so 
mean—and so glad, somehow, when 
she thought of her father. At least 
he was going to be loved properly, 
at last, by someone who was better 
able than she to do it, and show it. 

“Before you open it,” interrupted 
the nurse, “I want to tell you a story 
—may I?” With her hand on the 
girl’s she went on, quickly: 

“I— I had a friend,” she began, 
“a trained nurse like me. One of 
the lecturing physicians of her hos- 
pital was taken very suddenly and 
seriously ill with influenza, which 
rapidly developed into pneumonia. 





She was given the case, and nursed 
him till he recovered. She—she ad- 
mired him very much. Just before 
he started South for the few weeks 
of his convalescence he told her about 
his life, and his little daughter and 
her life. He asked her if she could 
give up nursing to come and live with 
him and his little daughter. He said 
he thought she could help them both. 

What interested the nurse greatly 
was that she had been left alone, 
too, and had found in her father’s 
second wife her greatest friend. 
She hoped to be something of this 
to the girl, in whom she was great- 
ly interested. Among other things 
she persuaded the girl’s father that 
the life she would get at college 
—one of the dreams of the girl— 
would be a very good thing for her, 
and she told him that if the academy 
preparation was too hard, she would 
be more than glad to fit the girl her- 
self—the nurse was a college woman. 

“She found, however, that the girl 
did not like her, did not care to live 
with her Fy 

Helena tore the picture from the 
envelope. Below the white-capped 
figure with the lovely eyes were writ- 
ten the words Alice Evans March. 

“Is Papa better—well?” she cried, 
a sudden terror in her eyes. 

“He is quite well. He is coming 
in a few days. He has been to the 
South. He is coming to see if the 
nurse he sent to his daughter has 
accomplished what they both hoped 
she might. Because if she has not 





“Ah,” said Helena softly, “if she 
had not, then his daughter would be 
even more of a pig—yes, a selfish 
pig—than she is.” 

She kissed the photograph quickly. 
“You are much too pretty and good 
and clever for his daughter, though,” 
she said to the nurse in the picture, 
“she did not deserve you. She wrote 
you a nasty letter 2 

“If I have forgotten it,” said the 
other, holding out her hands, to Hel- 
ena, “need you remember it, my 
dear?” 








Her Stepmother was first pub- 
lished as one of the stories in a book 
for girls. This book may still be ob- 
tained from Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The story is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publisher. 





Your Scout Entertainments 


can be easily arranged from our Help-U catalog 
of Plays, Pageants, Drills, Songs, Cantatas, etc. 
Catalog sent free on request. Here are some especially good 
Girls Plays:-- 





**The House 
Captain Anne of the Red Cross . 25c. That Helps’’ 
A Day at Camp KillKare 1 
Aunt Deborah's Fi 
The May Dew Charm. . . - - 
Patsy From Dakota 


Franklin, 0. also Denver, Colo., 300 International Trust Building 


: THE ELDRIDGE 
: ENTERTAINMENT 
Bec HOUSE 
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HOW THE FIRST PATROL FORMED 
Just Seven Years Ago This Month 
By Edith D. Johnston, First National Secretary 


HEN a group of girls 
in Savannah met one 
Saturday in March, 


1912, to form a pa- 
trol of Girl Guides, little did they 
realize that they were making his- 
tory, and to them would belong the 
honor and privilege of being the 
first members of what is now this 


splendid organization, the Girl 
Scouts of the United States. 
To one who has followed the 


growth of the Girl Scouts almost 
from its beginning, the development 
has been remarkable, but not sur- 
prising, for it did not require more 
than ordinary vision to look ahead 
and predict a future that would be 
both bright and prosperous, with far 
reaching results. 

Mrs. Juliette Low returned to Sa- 
vannah early in 1912 for her annual 
visit to her former home, filled with 
enthusiasm for the organization of 
the Girl Guides which had at that 
time spread from England to Scot- 
land, to the continent, and to the 
British colonies—and because Sa- 
vannah was her birthplace, she 
could think of no finer contribution 
to the girls of her native city than 
to open to them a way to obtain the 
training offered through the plan of 
the Girl Guides. 

Accordingly she invited a few of 
her friends to meet her at the Lou- 
isa Porter Home on the afternoon 
of March 9, 1912. At the meeting 
were present Mrs. Randolph Ander- 
son, Miss Nina Pape (now a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Board), 
Miss Marjorie Vandiviere, Mrs. 
Beirne Gordon, Mrs. Robert Billing- 
ton, Miss Elizabeth Beckwith (the 
present Commissioner of the Savan- 
nah Board of Councilors), Miss 
Caroline Woodbridge and Miss Sal- 


lie McAlpin. Mrs. Low presented 
to these women the details of the 
English organization of Girl Guides, 
and discussed with them ways and 
means of forming patrols among the 
girls of the City. 

The following Saturday morning 
a group of girls met at the Louisa 
Porter Home with Mrs. Low and 
Miss Vandiviere. Mrs. Low ex- 
plained to the girls what the Girl 
Guides of England were doing, and 
organized the group into a patrol, 
appointing Miss Vandiviere cap- 
tain. The new members were taught 
the laws, how to tie knots, and some 
of the other Tenderfoot tests. A 
game of tennis was played in the 
court across the street, and before 
the close of the meeting Mrs. Low 
served light refreshments. The 
girls who became members of the 
first patrol of Girl Guides were 
Gertrude Driscoll, Marion Corbin, 
Sena Jones, Robbie Foster, Eliza- 
beth Purse, Dorothy Mock, Bernice 
Fetzer, Florence Crane, Elsie Espy, 
Walton Brewer and Jean Cunning- 
ham. 

The history of the first patrol is 
necessarily an account of the Savan- 
nah organization, for there was laid 
the foundation for the national or- 
ganization. Following that meeting. 
other patrols were formed, and in a 
few weeks’ time 108 girls had been 
enrolled as members. Mrs. Low 
gave the use of a small brick build- 
ing for headquarters, partly furnish- 
ing it, and also a beautiful play- 
ground just across the street. 

The absence of municipal play- 
grounds made it possible for the or- 
ganization of Girl Guides to progress 
to a mavked degree the following 
winter, for the Savannah girls were 
hungry for the very things this or- 


ganization offered. And yet it suc- 
ceeded under many difficulties, for 
there was no nationai organization 
to commission captains, or give aid 
and advice when problems presented 
themselves, there was only the Eng- 
lish handbook to which to refer, and 
last but not least, there were no 
badges. The present Captains and 
Girl Scouts, especially those who are 
undergoing the throes of organiza- 
tion, can easily imagine what such 
drawbacks meant. 

Elizabeth Purse, of Savannah, 
now Mrs. S. S. Ellis, had the dis- 
tinction of winning the very first 
proficiency badge. It was most dis- 
appointing to the girls to pass their 
tests and work for badges, and then 
not receive their awards, so that first 
year temporary badges, which were 
very crude, were made by the Sec- 
retary and Captains, until real 
badges could be procured, and these 
were given to the girls when they 
won them. 

In the early spring of 1913 Mrs. 
Low came again to Savannah and 
seeing the growth of her work and 
the enthusiasm that prevailed in ev- 
ery individual member found that 
her experiment had succeeded, so 
she then decided to extend her influ- 
ence further and make it possible for 
girls in every state in the Union to 
become members. At this time the 
name of the organization was chang- 
ed from Girl Guides to Girl Scouts. 

An office was opened in the Mun- 
sey Building in Washington, D. C., 
badges were ordered, the first edi- 
tion of the handbook, “How Girls 
Can Help Their Country,” was 
printed, a secretary was placed in 
charge, and so in July, 1913, was 
born the national organization of 
Girl Scouts. 








THE SCOUT DIET KITCHEN 

(Continued from page 10) 
ate what was nearest at hand and 
that was mostly a cold bite. No 
weather was too severe to keep them 
from their hot lunch; across the play- 
grounds they would troop, straight 
to the shelter house door before the 
soup was due, watching with hungry 
eyes, for the inspector who, each 
day, brought the can. 

Little snatches of conversation 
overheard here and there ran some- 
thing like this: ““We don’t haf to beg 
noth’ off nobody now.” “Ma said I 
ain’t to eat what’s for poor children.” 
said one. “But you may eat what's 





for hungry children if you are hun- 
gry,” replied the director, under- 
standing the pride and the need. 
“Us is all hungry all the time,” 
came the reply. 

One day guests arrived just as the 
children were being served; seated 
at long kindergarten tables, they 
seemed a little uneasy. One child 
whispered to the other “You say it,” 
and the other nudgingly replied, 
“No, you say it,” when one little fel- 
low piped up with “Let’s all say it 
together” and to our amazement in 
solemn low voice this is what was 
said with heads bowed low: “Father, 
we thank thee for the night and for 


the early morning light, for food and 
clothes and loving care and all that 
makes the world so fair.” Our hap- 
piness would have beer complete at 
that moment if Mrs. McAdoo, the 
Girl Scouts and their officers could 
have been in that little group. 

May the Girl Scout diet kitchen 
live Jong and continue the work 
started by Mrs. McAdoo in her In- 
fluenza Emergency Kitchen for War 
workers, and may Congress see the 
good being done and give generous 
support to the Diet Kitchens of the 
District, is my humble praver. 

Susie Roor Ruopes. 
Supervisor of Playgrounds. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Miss Laura Holland, National 
Field Captain, spent the latter part 
of January in Akron, Ohio, where 


during the week of January 27th 


she conducted a Training Course for 
Leaders. Miss Holland’s work was 
undertaken at the request of the Ak- 
ron Y. W. C. A. The course was 
well attended, and so much general 
interest was aroused that plans for 
a Local Girl Scout Council are now 
under discussion. During the month 
of February Miss Holland will be in 
Pittsburg, Pa., where she is associ- 
ated with Mrs. Stieren of the Wo- 
man’s Council of National Defense. 
for the promotion of scout work. 


Miss Cora Nelson, National Field 
Captain, remains in New Brunswick, 
carrying the scout work forward 
there. Interest in scouting is rapid- 
ly growing and a New Brunswick 
Local Council is now in the process 
of organization. 

Mrs. A. J. Mundy spent the last 
week of January and the first week 
in February in Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
sisting the Local Director in the for- 
mation of a Captains’ Association. 
An effort is also being made in 
Brooklyn to organize a Local Coun- 
cil. From Brooklyn, Mrs. Mundy 
went to Providence, R. I., where she 
is working with Mrs. Bedlow, Local 
Director for Providence, to build up 
the Girl Scout movement throughout 


Rhode Island. 


PATIENCE, PLEASE 


“Where is my Liberty Loan med- 
al, please?’ That is a question that 
comes in to National Headquarters 
every once in a while, these days. 
Girl Scouts who won medals in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan are wondering 
why they have not received them. 

Do not worry; the medals are 
coming safely enough. The truth is, 
ambitious scouts won so many Lib- 
erty Loan medals that it is all even 
a great big Jeweler can do to turn 
them out promptly. But be sure that 
everybody concerned is hard at work 
and your medal will come to you just 
as soon as it is done. Meanwhile 
remember, a Girl Scout is cheerful 
—even in spite of an unavoidable 
delav now and then! 








OUT WITH THE TIDE 
(Continued from page 5) 
letto turned to the boy, saying, in 
his peculiar and precise English: 

“It is our pleasure and honor that 
you will become our surgeon. We 
have no one of sufficient skill, and it 
is that we may be in need of such 
ferry soon.” 

Chailie felt his pulse quicken. In 
spite ot the fact that it was an ene- 
my’s ship, and he was a prisoner and 
far from anxious parents, he could 
not help feeling a glow of pride at 
being suddenly appointed  ship’s 
surgeon, with a prospect of active 
service. He looked hastily at Elsie 
who was regarding him anxiously. 
Then he returned to the Captain. 

“And it is my pleasure and honor 
to accept.” he said, as calmly as he 
could. ‘“‘You have saved our lives, 
and I will do what I can to save 


GIRL SCOUTS 
PRIZE SONG 


ON THE TRAIL 


The Girl Scouts Marching Song. 
For Medium Voice. Price, 60c.* 


By Mabel W. Daniels 


A vivacious spirited song, which recently 
won the Girl Scouts Song Competition and 
is adopted as their official song. The 
chorus can be sung in harmony with orig- 
inal effect. 

Also published as a piano solo, price, 60 
cents ;* and for band, price, 50 cents. 
Word cards, 10 copies or more 2 cents each 
postpaid; $2.00 per hundred. 


* Usual Sheet Music Discount 
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178-179 Tremont St. Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
8-10-12 East 34th St. New York City 
Order Of Your Local Dealer 
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the lives of your men if they need 
i 

Just then Grief put his paws on 
Charlie’s knee and looked him in the 
face, wagging his tail. The boy pat- 
ted him on the head affectionately, 
as he thought that after all it was 
Grief and his poor crippled leg that 
had done as much for them as any- 
body. Then once more he turned to 
Captain Carletto. 

“My cousin Elsie has spoken of 
being a nurse,” he said. “I ask that 
she be appointed as such under my 
direction.” Charlie had been think- 
ing rapidly, and he remembered that 
the office of nurse is respected and 
honored by all nations. 

Captain Carletto looked admiring- 
ly at the girl and spoke to the oth- 
ers. Then all regarded her as the 
Captain replied in English: 

“The senorita does us far too 
great an honor, and my men declare 
that they will, for the sake of her 
care, be wounded in the first engage- 
ment.” 

Elsie blushed with embarrassment 
and then grew pale. The sudden re- 
sponsibility terrified her. 

“Oh” she trembled, “I’m afraid 
I don’t know how to be a nurse.” 

“She is an excellent nurse,” inter- 
rupted Charlie. “She had the care 
of this fellow” (pointing to Grief), 
“and brought him through in a 
week.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Captain Carletto. 
“It is that her touch will be magic. 
I will myself be facing those Yankee 
bullets for that delight.” Captain 
Carletto was about to continue when 
a sailor appeared in the door and 
said something rapidly, at which all 
hastily rose. As they hurried out 
the Captain turned to his prisoners. 
who had also risen. 

“Tt is a sail!” he said quickly. “It 
is that we will perhaps need your 
services sooner than we expected!” 
(To be continued) 





To GIRL SCOUTS 


In Washington and Suburbs 
Who are doing more than their bit. 


We congratulate you! And, as Official 
Outfitters to Girl Scouts in the District, 
we invite you to come and inspect our 
showing of Scout uniforms and other 
equipment. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., near F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















French’s 
Patriotic Plays 


rioti 1. 
The Girls Over Here A,Patriotc, play in 


acters are eight young ladies who are interested "in 
working for the victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies 


The Liberty Thrift Girls 4 Pattiotc ony 
nine female characters. This = spirited Di is loy- 
alty ane liberty prop dramatic form, 
simply teld and reliev ~ ‘hatural humor and a 
variety of lovable characte 


ic 
Hooverizing Sdemsitiede & 4 oe 
act appealing for the Conservation of food. 


ct 

Colette of the Red Cross f,°°¢#°t, "78% 

males. The princton! character is a lovable little 

Freneh girl who has been oe by an American 
Girls’ Auxiliary of the Red C' 

A ” pantielte entertain- 

The Spirit of Liberty ment for use in schools, 

pom mm | pantomimes, drills, and dances. Any 

number of boys and girls may be used. 

> triotic play in one act for 

F or F reedom tates females and one male. It 

is a call to men to serve, and women to give their 
men to the cause of freedom 


The Man Without a Country play fo r 
ys. The amy masterpiece of patriotisn: fro m 
which this been made ts too well known to 
trodes «Ang "The play is in a prologue and 

thee poy Any number of male characters can be 


Awake! Thou That Sleepest! A war play, in 
one act, by Grace Richardson. 6 females. Shows 
the awakening of a girl slacker. Patriotic little 
drama well suited to girls’ clubs. 


ft = above are poileied separately at 25 — 
, 2 cents additional for postage. They 
Hie adaptable for School use, Red Cross and acher 


War ben al 
t stamp for our LeG-pege optalegue 


Send t 
describing “thousands of plays and special list 
patriotic plays. 


Samuel French, 28 W. 38th St., New York 









































Ready-to- Sew Uniforms 


ATIONAL Headquarters now has a 

large stock of ready-to-sew uniforms, 
in both styles —the new long coat and the 
short coat and skirt. 


Full directions, as well as a working diagram, 
come with each pattern, so that any scout can 


easily make one of these uniforms. 


Write for an up-to-date list with prices. 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, GIRL SCOUTS 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
































Khaki Land for Girls 


Complete outfits of Girl Scout 
suits and accessories, including: 
Blouses, skirts, middies, bloom- 
ers and coats; junior middies and 
bloomers, felt hats, khaki hats, 
Girl Scout handkerchiefs with 
emblem, black neckerchiefs, 
canteens, whistles, belts, manila 
rope and camping accessories. 





The Sigmund Eisner Company 


National Official Outfitter for Gir] Scouts 


MAIN OFFICES: N. Y. SALESROOM: 
RED BANK, N.J. 105 FIFTH AVENUE 
FACTORIES: 

Red Bank, N. J. Newark, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
Freehold, N. J. Long Branch, N. J. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Chrome, N. J. Carteret, N. J. 


























